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SIXPENCE. 


NOW READY. 


History of the House 


of Hamilton 


from the earliest times to the 
present day, by Lieut.-Colonel 
GEORGE HAMILTON. Imperial 
Quarto. Bound in red cloth, | 196 
pages. 250 copies only printed. 
Price £3 3s. net. 


The Volume comprises Scottish, 


SALE BY AUCTION of THE LIBRARY 
of the late EARL of ROSEBERY, 


SOTHEBY & Co. 
Estd. 1744. 

34-35 New Bond St., London, W.1 
Wil! Sell by Auction, on 
MONDAY, JUNE 26th, and FOUR 
FOLLOWING DAYS, 
Commencing each day at 
One o’clock precisely: 


The WELL-KNOWN and VERY 
VALUABLE LIBRARY, formed 


at the Durdans, Epsom, by the 
late RT. HON. THE EARL OF 


English and Irish, and Overseas 
(including Swedish) sections. 


ROSEBERY, K.G., K.T., sold by 
order of his Daughter, Lady Sybil 
Grant. The first and second por- 
tions comprising the Sporting 
Books and General Library. 


Illustrated Catalogues (23 plates, 
7 in colour), 7/6. 


Sale on view four days prior. Cata- 

logues may be had. Printed lists of 

prices and buyers’ names raay be 
purchased after the Sale. 


Valuations made for Probate and 
Insurance at lowest possible rates. 


Send toFOYLES 
FOR BOOKS! 


We have over two million volumes 
in stock, including almost all the 
best new, second-hand, and rare 
books on every subject. Our cata- 
logues are free on mentioning your 
interests, and we attend to  post- 
orders quickly and efficiently. 


119-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (Seven lines). 


Copies can be obtained on 
application to— 


Lt.-Col. GEORGE HAMILTON, 
Castle House, Park Hill, 
BEXLEY, KENT. 


E DAILY MESSAGE.—This Magazine, pub- 

lished by ‘ 'The Guardian,” is recognized as 
providing the best method for the systematic 
and devotional study of the Bible. A specimen 
copy can be had post free by sending a post- 
Oe Manager, 14, Burleigh Street, Lon- 
on, 2. 


OREIGN STAMPS.—We wish to purchase 
collections or important lots of all kinds of 
stamps. Submit stating price required. Col- 
lectors’ requirements can be supplied at reas- 
onable prizes. Price list gratis.—Bridger & 
Kay, Ltd., 170, Strand, London, W.C.2. 5 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
17th, 18th and 19th Centuries. 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 
PICKERING & CHATTO, Ltd. 
1 King Street, St. James, London, S.W.1 
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THIS WEEK: 


Sir Stephen Glynne’s Notes on the 


Churches of Devon or 416 
Editions of ‘ Chevy Chase’ 418 
Kenwood, London (Caenwood) ... ... ... 425 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


At the moment when the village of Abbot’s 
Bromley, in Staffordshire, near Rugeley, 
long part of the domain of the Bagots of 
Blithfield, is about to be sold by auction to 
help in the payment of death-duties, Miss 
Violet Alford’s article on ‘The Abbot’s 
Bromley Horn Dance’ in the June number 
of Antiquity, is of timely interest. Miss 
Alford thinks that it is ‘‘ possibly the most 
primitive dance in Europe,’’ yet the earliest 
printed account of it is as recent as 1686, 
in Plot’s ‘ History of Staffordshire.’ The 
dance now takes place during the week fol- 
lowing Sept. 4, the day of the local fair, but 
formerly it was done in the churchyard after 
service on Christmas Day. The horns are 
those of reindeer, and the performers 
are ‘‘six men-deer, one man-horse, a tall 
man-woman with a gentle rustic face, a 
jester-like Fool, a little hunter-boy with bow 
and arrow, and two musicians, one of whom 
is a dancer as well.’’ The men’s “‘ flat caps 
of velveteen, their tight-fitting jerkins, their 
breeches and white stockings do not shock 
When seen beneath the mighty horns. These 
are set in animal heads of wood, and are 
bound with iron. They are covered with 
many coats of paint. The heaviest pair 
weighs 84 lbs., so the day costs a good deal 
in sweat and shoe leather. The heads are 
fixed on stout sticks, and these are grasped 
in both hands in front of the breast. The 
horse has an ancient wooden head with a 
workable jaw, which is snapped on the first 
beat of each bar. A red cloth hangs round 
the man’s legs, he holds a whip and wears 
a cloak spread over his steed’s hindquarters. 
The horse-body is a shape of lathes with a 
weight at the back to keep it down, from 
which the horsecloth hangs and in which 
the man stands.” 

The dance itself is simple. 


A grunt pro- 
The file 


ceeds from the leader of the deer. 


splits into two facing each other. They 
meet and retire. As they meet each man- 
deer raises his antlers with a beautiful, in- 
stinctive movement, as though he would 
fondle the head coming to meet his. Now 
they appear to lock horns as a_ trial of 
strength, which would be dangerous sport 
for such formidable heads. It is a relief 
when they cross over safely, passing left 
shoulder to left shoulder, turn and begin 
again from the opposite side. This meet- 
and-retire movement with the cross-over is 
repeated several times, and finally tails off 
into a renewed single file. And that is all. 
It is claimed, and Miss Alford credits the 
claim, that the leadership has been in the 
Bentley family for at least 400 years. 


A WELL in the crypt of a church is so 

great a rarity that the discovery of such 
a well in ‘the crypt of the City church of St. 
Olave, Hart Street, is of first-rate anti- 
quarian interest. This is a much-visited 
building, for there, in a vault near the altar, 
Samuel Pepys was buried in 1703. The dis- 
covery, which was a surprise to everybody, 
was made during excavations to clear the 
crypt, which, since the rebuilding of the 
church in the fifteenth century, has been 
covered and filled in. The top is of ancient 
stone and the lining of brick. The well has 
been cleared to the depth of some 20ft., but 
care has to be taken in case of a rush of 
water, and it is not at the moment intended 
to go farther. It would appear that origin- 
ally ‘the well was outside the church, but 
the history of the crypt is not clear. There 
are foundations of some kind beneath the 
medieval floor level but it is not easy to de- 
termine their nature. But it seems certain 
that the crypt was built to contain and pre- 
serve the well. Originally St. Olave’s must 
have been a small church, Norman or just 
pre-Norman, with a well outside the west 
end. In the thirteenth century it must have 
been rebuilt on a slightly higher level, the 
nave extended westwards to cover the well 
over a crypt so constructed as to contain it. 
It looks as if the well had more than ordin- 
ary significance, although no tradition of 
a holy well here has survived. The crypt 
will be cleaned and a floor made, care being 
taken to preserve the well. Electric lighting 
makes it possible to carry all this out in 
an effective and practical manner so that 
the crypt can be used as a chapel. Thus 
much fresh interest will be added to the 
church in which Pepys worshipped and in 
which he lies. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 


(See ante pp. 21, 57, 95, 130, 169, 200, 236, 
277, 313, 348, 385). 
IDDESLEIGH, 

19 April 1845. St. James. 

The Church is externally rough cast, and 
consists of a body and North aisle, quite co- 
extensive and both rather wide and lofty and 
a West Tower. The latter is embattled, has 
corner buttresses and four crocketed pin- 
nacles. It is divided into several parts by 
four horizontal strings and has a large stair 


low and octagonal above. 


obtuse headed lights. The West door has 
fine mouldings with ornamental vine foliage, 
much injured by stucco. Over it a four 
light 3d pd window partly closed. The 
interior is lofty and would be handsome if 
it were in a state of greater ecclesiastical 
propriety. There is an arcade of three very 
wide Tudor arches with light clustered pins 
of ‘the Cornish kind. The eastern bay forms 
the Chancel which is marked by a separa- 
tion of the roof and seems to have been div- 
ided by an arch now destroyed, though some 
trace remains of it. The Tower arch is 
pointed and springs straight from the wall. 


In it is part of the rood screen, probably the | 


rood loft, having traceried compartments 
each of two lights. The Chancel seems to 
incline from the line of the Nave. The win- 
dows are chiefly 3d pd of three lights. But 
on the South side of the Chancel is an early 
M. pd one of two lights, with circle above 
and no foliations. The roof in each part is 
of the cradle kind, divided into compart- 
ments by wooden ribs which are moulded and 
flowered with large bosses varying in design 
and foliaged cornice. The eastern part of 
the aisle has the ribs more elegant and more 
intricate, forming smaller squares. <A gal- 
lery has been barbarously erected at the east 
end of this aisle, to which an entrance is 
formed from without through the east win. 
dow. In this aisle at the east end, a small 
pointed niche with a wood shelf, clearly a 
piscina. The east window of this aisle quite 


tresses, but has a battlement and four small 
square pinnacles. The belfry windows of 
ruined through the door cut through it. There 
is an effigy of a cross-legged Knight with 
shield in the eastern arch. The Font-has 
octagonal bowl gradually diminishing to- 
wards the base sculptured in a curious way 
with a kind of zigzag and other devices not 
easy to comprehend. There are some ancient 
bench ends with good carving. In the Chan- 
cel are some encaustic tiles. The altar cloth 
is of faded yellow velvet. There is a slight 
projection in the North wall corresponding 
with the rood loft’s place. 

| Gould, pp. 199-200; Stabb, iii., pp. 57-9]. 


(St. Ida). 


The village of Ide or Eade is beautifully 
situated in a sequestered valley surrounded 
by high hills clad with wood, at the distance 
of about a mile and a half from Exeter. 


turret at the North east angle, square be- | the Church is very peettily situated ae 


The belfry window | 
has, like many neighbouring towers, ‘two | 


the Churchyard quiet and retired. The 
Church itself in common with many others 
in the neighbourhood is covered with a white 
stucco of disagreeable appearance. It con- 
sists of a nave, chancel, and north aisle with 
a tower at the west end of the nave. The 
style seems to be universally Rectilinear. 
The nave is divided from the northern aisle 
by arches with somewhat obtuse points, and 
springing from lozenge piers with shafts 
having richly worked capitals with foliage 
and flowers. The arches and pillars lean 
much out of the perpendicular. Across the 
church and between the nave and chancel is 
a very rich wood screen with good Perpendr 
tracery and bands of vine leaves and grapes. 
It is painted blue and gilt and has a very 
rich appearance. The windows have mostly 
plain square heads. In the East window 
of the north aisle is some good painted glass. 
The Font is a plain octagon. The Tower is 
divided from the Church by a pointed arch. 
and contains 4 bells. It is of plain work, 
has pointed Rr. belfry windows a_ battle- 
ment and an octagonal turret running en- 
tirely up the south and side and rising 
above the battlement. The Western gallery 
of the church is richly painted with armorial 


bearings. 
Ide Church has been pulled down 


[ 1840. 
and rebuilt]. [Gould, p. 200]. 


Iperorp. St. Mary. 31st March 1845. 


A small Church, comprising a nave with 
North aisle, Chancel and West Tower. The 
Chancel is narrower and lower than the Nave. 
The Tower is rather small and without but- 
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two plain lights and on the west side a 3d 
pd square headed window of three lights. 
This Tower tapers slightly and opens to the 
Nave by a rude pointed arch. The windows 
of the Nave are square headed, late and bad. 
Between the Nave and aisle are two very 
flat arches with octagonal rude coarse pier. 
The roofs are coved and ribbed. Over the 
east end of the Nave the ribs and bosses are 
more complicated, gilt and flowered. There 
is no Chancel arch, the rood screen as usual 
remains in a very complete state and of 
much elegance, with three compartments 
having four-light tracery and fine bands of 
vine leaves with grapes. The screen is par- 
tially gilt, the pulpit is also of elegant wood- 
work, with crocketed niches &c. The Chan- 
cel is small and confined, the east window 3d 
pd of three lights, has pieces of stained glass ; 
on the North and South are single square 
headed windows, on the South a lychnoscope, 
square headed of two lights. There are 
hideous pews in the Chancel. The Font 
has an octagonal bowl with quatrefoils 
having foliated points and a. panelled 
octagonal stem. The South porch is quite 
plain. There are three bells. 
{Gould, p. 200]. 


ILFRACOMBE. 


Ilfracombe, 11 miles from Barnstaple, on 
the north coast opposite to Swansea, the situ- 
action very romantic on a small bay; the 
Cliffs are very precipitous and lofty and of 
magnificent appearance and the whole of the 
beach in the neighbourhood scattered with 
numerous rocks and projecting cliffs render- 
ing the walking unpleasant and dangerous. 
The Town is a mile long and the principal 
street, which indeed comprises the chief part 
of the Town, is built on a declivity, a very 
steep hill, and is very tedious to ascend from 
the side next the sea going inland. The 
Church is situated at the upper part of the 
Town quite at the extremity near the en- 
trance from Barnstaple. It is a very 
spacious and in many respects an interesting 
structure, consisting of a Nave and Chancel 
and side aisles extending the whole length 
of the building to the East end. The Tower 
is singularly placed rising from the middle 
of the North aisle, an arrangement not very 
uncommon in the Churches of this neigh- 
bourhood as Barnstaple Pilton &c. The 
Tower is in its lower portion Early Eng., and 
very plain. It has in its lowest stage a plain 
lancet window and throughout is very plain 
and somewhat rough in its work. It tapers 


towards the top being there considerably nar- 
rower than at its base and has no buttresses 
whatever. It is crowned with a battlement 
and 4 plain pinnacles. It opens to the North 
aisle within by a very rude pointed arch. 
The architecture of the exterior is of very 
rough character of a rough stone and for the 
most part covered with plaster. The aisles 
of the body are nearly of equal breadth and 
unusually wide, each having a separate roof. 
The West front has a curious appearance 
and very rude. It has 3 equal gables which 
are most singular, also a very elegant small 
niche and piscina. South of the Altar be- 
tween the two niches is a piece of wall with 
cornice of Tudor flowers. The Font is at the 
West end of the Nave and is Norman, some- 
what resembling those in Pembrokeshire. It 
is of square form upon a cylindrical shaft, 
there being between them some rude N. orna- 
ment. The contrast between the Eastern and 
Western arches is very remarkable. At the 
West end is a gallery with a fine organ 
recently erected. The Church is at a very 
inconvenient distance from the lower part 
of the town and the walk to it a great pull 
up hill. The surrounding country is very 
bare of trees, but the sea view with the tower- 
ing precipitous cliff very striking. 

At the entrance of the harbour on a high 
rock is a small ancient chapel now used as 
a store room. The Tower is oddly and rudely 
set within the N. arch yet not filling it. It 
seems to be the remnant of an earlier build- 
ing. 

1860. Nore. The connecting pieces of 
wall have been removed from the W. end, 
as also the West Porch, ‘the doorway within 
it now closed and scarcely visible, seems to 
have had a semi-circular arch possibly of 
early date. All along the Nave under the 
roof are very large grotesque corbels, those 
of the Eastern portion supporting wooden 
angel figures. The Chancel begins opposite 
the Tower. The Nave is of 4 bays, the 
arcades and piers clumsy octagons with rude 
imposts. 

The E. window is a very good Perpendr. 
one of 5 lights containing some pieces of old 
stained glass. The other windows have 4 
lights. The Nave is fitted with low uniform 
pews but with doors. The W. gallery re- 
moved and the organ distributed in two por- 
‘tions on each side of the W. window. 

[Gould, pp. 200-1; Stabb, ii., pp. 101-2]. 


T. Cann HvGHEs, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


(To be continued). 
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EDITIONS OF ‘ CHEVY CHASE.’ 
(See ante pp. 381, 398). 


63. W. Belchs’s Price 64. Coloured Chevy 
Chace. London, Printed & Sold by, W. 
Belch, Newington Butts. 

Offers the eight key stanzas of the ballad, 
one on each page, with half-page coloured 
cut above each stanza. Date circa 1825. 

B.M. 012806.ce.35(14). 


64. The Hunting of Chevy-Chase, A 
Bloody Battle, fought by Earls Douglas ana 
Percy, Where Above Fourteen Hundred 
Scotsmen, were slain in one day. [Block: 
Knight dead below tree, another knight 
standing.] Glasgow. Printed for the Book- 
sellers. 

Pp. 8. In verse only, in eight-line stanzas. 
Date circa 1825. 

B.M. 1078.k.11(19). 


65. The Hunting of Chevy-Chace. A 
Scots Ballad. Containing an _ interesting 
Account of a bloody fray, fought between 
Percy of Northumberland with 2000 Eng- 
lish, and the gallant Earl of Douglas with 
1500 brave Scots; in which the latter kept 
the field, and the English rode off with only 
fifty-five out of two thousand. [Block]. Glas- 
gow; Printed for the Booksellers. 1828. 

Pp. 8. Verse only, in eight-line stanzas. 

B.M. 1078.k.5(7); 1078.k.5(12). 


66. The famous and Memorable History 
of the Battle on Chevy-Chace, Between Ear! 
Piercy, with fifteen hundred English, and 
earl Douglas, with two thousand Scots; in 
which both these Earls, and most of their 
men were slain. To which is added, An oid 
Ballad on the same Subject. Embellished 
with beautiful Engraving of the most re- 
markable Incidents in this important 
History. [Block by Bewick: landscape, 
mounted huntsmen following hounds in fun 
cry, with yokel running and cheering]. 
M. Angus & Son, Printers, Newcastle. 

Pp. 24. Pp. 3-15 prose; pp. 16-24 verse. 
Date circa 1835. The block by Bewick is re- 
printed in ‘ The Bewick Collector,’ p. 88. 

B.M. 12612.aaa.20(3). 


67. The Hunting of Chevychase, A 
Bloody Battle fought by Earls Douglas and 
Piercy, where Above Fourteen Hundred 
Scotsmen, and near Two Thousand English- 
men were slain in one dav. [Oval block: 
deer galloping to right]. Falkirk: Printed 
for the Booksellers. Pp. 8. Continuous 
verse, omitting last stanza. Date circa 1835. 

B.M. 11621.b.1(53). 


68. The Hutting [sic] of Chevy-Chase, A 
Bloody Battle, fought by Earls Douglas and 
Percy, where Above Fourteen Hundred Scots- 
men, and near Two Thousand Englishmen, 
were slain in one day. [Block]. Ginger 
Printed for the Booksellers. 

Pp. 8. Continuous verse. 
1835. 

B.M. 11621.b.22(11). 


69. The Famous and Memorable History 
of Chevy-Chace. To which is added, The 
Celebrated Old Ballad, Describing the fatal 
Battle between Lord Percy of Northumber- 
land, with his 1500 Archers, and the Earl 
of Douglas, with 2000 Scots; in which both 
these Earls and most of their men were 
slain. [Block: two  eighteenth-century 
gentlemen duelling]. Manchester: Printed 
by J. Swindells, Hanging-Bridge. 

Pp. 16. Pp. 3-9 prose [not usual account]: 
pp. 9-16 The Excellent Old Ballad, in con- 
tinuous verse. Date circa 1835. 

B.M. 11621.b.16(29). 


70. The Famous and Memorable History 
of Chevy-Chace. To which is added, The 
Celebrated Old Ballad, . . . [Block]. Man- 
chester: Printed by A. Swindells, 8, Hang- 
ing Bridge. 

Pp. 16. Pp. 39 prose [as in No. 69]: 
pp. 9-16 verse. Date circa 5. 

Scotland. Not seen. 
Bodley. Douce P.P. 162(5). 


71. Chevy-chase. The ancient ballad of 
Chevy-chase illustrated in twelve plates 
designed and etched by John Franklin, 
Esq. 4°. London; July 1836. Sanders and 
Oliver. Price 21/-. National Library of 


72. The Famous Ballad of Chevy Chace. 
Pp. 8. No imprint. Date circa 1840. 

Bodley B.S. 80. 281(45). 

73. The famous and Memorable History 
of the Battle on Chevy-chace, . . . To which 
is added, An old Ballad on the same Subject 


Date circa 


.. . [Block]. Stockton: Printed by R. 
Christopher. 
Po. 24. pp. 2-15 prose: pp. 16-24 An 


excellent old Ballad. Date circa 1840. 
Bodley. Douce P.P. 181(6). 


74. The Famous and Renowned History 
Of the Memorable, but Unhappy Hunting 
in Chevy-Chace, By the River Tweed in 
Scotland .. . [Block]. London: Printed by 
L. How, in Petticoat-Lane, near White- 
Chaple. 

Pp. 24. pp. 3-16 prose: . 17-24 verse. 
Date circa 1840. 2 ‘i 

Bodley. Douce P.P. 181(5). 
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75. The Famous and Renowned History 
of the Memorable, but Unhappy Hunting of 
Chevy Chase ... Whitehaven. Printed by 
Ann Dunn, Market Place. 

Pp. 24. Ann Dunn may have been a 
widow or daughter of John Dunn, printer 
and publisher in Whitehaven, 1771. The 
work seems of much later date, and she may 
have been a widowed daughter-in-law. Date 
circa 1840. 

Bodley B.S. 8°. FE. 281(44). 


76. The famous and Memorable History 
of the Battle on Chevy-Chace, . . . To which 
is added, An old Ballad on the same Subject 
... [Block]. Newcastle: printed by G. 
Angus, in the Side... . 

Pp. 24. pp. 5-15 prose: pp. 16-24 verse. 
Date circa 1840. G. Angus possibly a son 
of Thomas Angus, who printed at Trinity 
Corner, St. Nicholas’s Churchyard, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 1774-76. 

Bodley. Douce Adds. 274(1). 


77. The Famous and Memorable History 
of the Battle on Chevy-Chace . . . To which 
is added, An Old Ballad on the same sub- 
ject: [Block] Stirling, Printed by M. 

ndall, 

Pp. 24. pp. 3-14 prose: pp. 15-24 verse. 
Date circa 1840. 

Bodley. Douce P.P. 168(8). 


78. The Unhappy Memorable Song of the 
Hunting of Chevy Chase (with illustration). 
Catalogue of the F. Ouvry Collection, by 
T. W. Newton (1877), p. 35. Collection, II. 
47. No date suggested. Not seen. 

79. Hunting of Chevy Chase. 4 cols. 
Roman letter. Printed by Dunning, in 
Windsor. Catalogue of the F. Ouvry Col- 
lection, ed. T. W. Newton, p. 37. Collection 
II, 57. Bib. Lind. No. 432. No date 
suggested. Not seen. 


80. The Battle of Chevy Chase. By 
Richard Shele. Alnwick: Printed and 
Sold by W. Davison, Bondgate Street. 

Pp. 24. With several vignettes by Bewick 
used elsewhere. See ‘The Bewick Collector. 
A Supplement to a Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Works of Thomas and John Bewick.’ 
London: 1868. P. 108. 


81. Chevy-Chase. With ‘The Beggar’s 
Eater of Bethnal Green.’ Date circa 


Bodley. 270.g.702(2). 


82. Ancient Ballads. I. 
Chevy Chace. II. King 
Daughters. 


The Battle of 
Lear and his Three 
III. The Midford Galloway’s 


Ramble. Printed by J. Marshall, In the 
Old Flesh-Market, Newcastle: Where may 
also be had, a large and interesting Collec- 
tion of Songs, Ballads, Tales, Histories, &c. 

Pp. 24. Date circa 1860. 

B.M. 11622.df.11(5). 

83. William Allingham. ‘The Ballad 
Book.’ London: Macmillan: 1864. No. 
xiv. The Hunting of the Cheviot. 

84. James Maidment. ‘ Scottish Ballads 
Songs.’ 2 vols. Edinburgh: Paterson. 


81-95, Chevy Chase. 

85. Bishop Percy’s Folio MS. ed. J. W. 
Hales and F. J. Furnivall. 3 vols. 1868. 

ii, 1-16, Chevy Chase. 

86. ‘ Ancient Ballads. The Children 1a 
the Wood, Chevy Chase, Robin Hood and 
Allin a Dale, and Sir Launcelot du Lake.’ 
Stewart’s School Series. London: Stewart: 
1875. 

Pp. 8-15, Chevy Chase. 

87. ‘ Old Ballads.’ With an Introduction 
by the Rev. H. R. Haweis. Routledge’s 
World Library. London: Routledge: 1886. 

Pp. 9-13, Chevy-Chace [from Percy]. 


88. ‘ Old Ballad. Chevy Chase.’ With 
Introduction and Notes by S. E. Winbolt, 
B.A. London: Blackie & Son: 1895. 
Blackie’s New English Classics. 


89. ‘Songs and Ballads,’ ed. T. W. H. 
Crosland. The World’s Classics. London: 
Milford: 1902. 

No. xiii, Chevy Chase. 


90. ‘ Ballads of Famous Fights.’ Illus- 
trated in colour by W. H. C. Groome, Archi- 
bald Webb, and Dudley Tennant. London: 
Frowde: 1910. 

Pp. 12-25, Chevy Chase (with one illustra- 
tion, facing p. 18, by W. H. C. Groome). 

Copies In Harvard CoLiece LIBRARY 

The following are noted in the ‘ Catalogue 
of English and American Chap-books and 
Broadsides in Harvard Library,’ Cambridge, 
Mass.: 1906. B.M. 11905.i.56. 

740. Chevy Chase. London Aldermary 
Church Yard. sm. 129 pp. 24. Wdcets. (? 
same as No. 26 above). 

741. London. sm. 12%. pp. 24. 
Wdcts. Nearly same as above, but wdcts. on 
pp. 10 and 18 differ. (Same as No. 29 
above). 

742. together with the great and 
mortal battles fought there. Printed by 
and for W.O. etc. sm. 4°, pp. (24). Wdcts. 
(Same as No. 16 above). 
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743 Greenock, William Scott. 160. 
pp. 8. Wdcts. on t.p. Ballad only. 

744. Glasgow. 16°. pp. 8. Wdcts. 
on t.p. 2 copies. Ballad only. 

745. The same. Stag wdct. on t.p. 

746. Falkirk. 16°, pp. 8. Wdct. 
on t.p. stag 

747 London, Bow Church Yard. 


120, pp. 24. Wdct. on t.p. List of chap- 
books published by W. & C. Dicey on back 
of title. 

748. Belfast, J. Magee. 24°. pp. 
8. Wdct. on t.p. (? same as No. 30 above). 


749. Broadside. Wdct. Wdct. by 
T. Bewick. 

750. London. Jennings. Broad- 
side. 

751. ——— Broadside. 

752. London, Bow Church Yard. 
Broadside. Wdcts. At head a prose account 


taken from the 1723 collection, I. 108. 


753. London, Howard and Evans. 
1811. Broadside. Wdct. 2 copies. 


754. London, John Evans. Broad- 
side. Wadct 
2411 Broadside. Wdct. 


Dovucias Hamer. 


E CASTLE OF VINCIGLIATA. —I 

have a copy of ‘Il Castello di Vinci- 
gliata’’ (In Firenze, dalla Tipografia del 
Vocabolario, diretta a G. Tolverini, 1871). 
Inserted are three interesting autograph 
letters, and the first contains the follow- 
ing :— 

Alexandra MHotel—8 August, 1872. Mr. 
Leader presents his compliments to Sir 
Augustus Clifford and, by his wife’s special 
desire, requests him to accept, and to place 
amongst his books the accompanying descrip- 
tions of the old Castle of Vincigliata, near 
Florence, which Mr. Leader has been occupied 
for the last seventeen years in restoring. 


The illustrated volume was _ evidently 
printed at the expense of the English owner 
of the castle, which was visited by Queen 
Victoria in 1888. 

John Temple Leader died at Florence on 
March 1, 1903, and, according to ‘the 
‘D.N.B.,’ the Castle of Vincigliata ‘‘ was 
bequeathed to his grandnephew, Richard 
Lutrell Pilkington Bethell, third Lord West- 
bury, whose maternal grandfather, the Rev. 
Alexander Fownes-Luttrell, had married 
Leader’s sister, Anne Jane.’’ Are the castle 
and surrounding estate still in the possession 


of the Westbury family? Is it still used as 
a residence by English people? The present 
Lord (4th Baron) Westbury was born Octo- 
ber 9, 1914, and succeeded his grandfather 
in 1930. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
49, Trent Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 


IGHTEENTH-CENTURY ACCOUNTS. 
—Among the seven thousand old wills 
and accounts collected by James O. Halli- 
well-Phillips and presented to the Smith- 
sonian Institution (and now in the Library 
of Congress) is the following account of 
money expended in the Archer family for 
mourning : 


1733/34 Feb 25 
Mr Morin ye Mercers bills for 10 

Maids Mourning 333 
Makeing E Brattels Gown & Body 

Lineing 0: 5:4 
Do 4 Childrens Maids at 4s-- 0:16: 0 


Mrs Bourget ye Manto Maker 

bill for Makeing Beth Tanner 

& ye 4 Undermaids Gowns P23 a8 
Pd Mr. Marsh ye Linnin Draper 

bill for Cambrick for 10 Maids 

Headcloths— 2:18: 0 
A Y4 of Cambrick for 10 Maids 

Headcloths---- 
A Yd of Cambrick for Another 

sute of Headcloths for E 

Brattels 0: 6: 0 
Pd Mr Gresham at ye Ware 

house 1 bill for 6 Calamancoe 

petticoat for E Brattel 4 Child- 

ren Maid and Chambermaid at 

1.-ls & 4 Stay petticoats for ye 

Landry Maid 2 Housemaids & 

Kitchin Maid at 12s 8:14: 6 
Pd Mrs. Russel ye Glovers bill 

for Miss Archer & ye 10 Maids 1: 0: 0 
Pd For 10 Black Fans for ye 

Maids 0:10: 0 
Pd For 6 pair of Black Shoes for 

ye Head Maid 


1 Shammey at 1/s 429 
Pd for 4 pair of Shoes for ye 
Under Maids at 2s. 6d. 0:10: 0 


Carried over £31 : 9: Il 


1733/34 Feby ye 25 
Brought over £31: 9:11 
Paid For a air of Black 
Stockins for Molly & Nurse 
Clemence at 3s 0: 6B 
Ditto 8 pair for ye other Maids 
at 2s : 6d 


For Six Head Maids & Under 
Maids Mourning $3 


Marion H. ADDINGTON. 
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TWO SCOTT ANECDOTES. 


ROBERT Chambers was an eager collector 
of narratives about great Scotsmen ; these 
he carefully noted down with an eye to their 
insertion in a future edition of the ‘ Tradi- 
tions of Edinburgh’ or in some kindred 
work. While studying the MSS. in Mr. C. 
E. S. Chambers’s private library, Edinburgh, 
I found two such Scott anecdotes, neither 
of which appears in the ‘ Traditions.’ 

It will be remembered that the initial 
estrangement between Scott and his _ pub- 
lisher, Constable, occurred in 1808, and that 
Scott described the break to George Ellis in 
these words, 18 Nov.: ‘‘ It is a chance but 
I may teach him that he should not kick 
down the scaffolding before his house is 
quite built ’’ (Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ ed. 1902-3, 
iii., 127; ef. Scott’s letter to Miss Seward, 
ibid., ii1., 135, for an echo of this dictum). 
The publisher, writing to Scott over the for- 
mal signature of A. Constable and Co., 11 
Jan., 1809, expressed the hope ‘‘ that matters 
may hereafter be restored to their old foot- 
ing between us, when the misrepresentations 
of interested persons may cease to be remem- 
bered (ibid., iii., 133). As this is cer- 
tainly not an instance of Constable’s show- 
ing Scott the door, the following anecdote 
must represent the publisher at a whimsical 
moment of rationalisation persuading him- 
self that events which ran contrary to his 
wish were actually the result of an act of 
expediency on his part. To make the bovine 
comparison perfectly apt, Dr. Gillespie 
should be pictured as goading his cow when- 
ever the flow of milk seemed to slacken. 

[Dr. Gillespie’s Cow]. 

Mr. Constable thus described Sir Walter 
Scott, one day, to Mr. Reid, bookseller, Leith. 
“Walter Scott,” said he, “is just like Dr. 
Gillespie’s cow—a capital milker, but never- 
theless her Owner was obliged to part with 
her. When asked by a friend at the market 
why he was parting with her, the Doctor said— 
‘The plain fact is that, though she gies mair 
milk than the maist 0’ her 
neebours, she eats a great deal mair 
in proportion than any o’ them: she not 
only eats her ain meet, but she eats Bruckie’s, 
and not only that, but she eats Hawkie’s too— 
and after a’ ye hear her routing for mair!’— 
That,” said Constable, “is Walter Scott.” 

May 4, 1833. 

The Mr. Reid mentioned above was prob- 
abiy William Reid, printer and bookseller, 
74 Shore,, and opposite the New Custom- 
house, North Leith (Edinburgh and Leith 
Directory for 1813-14). 

The second anecdote may help to illustrate 


one of the many interesting objects in the 
armoury and entrance hall of Abbotsford. 
Of such articles as are not named or des- 
cribed by her, the Hon. Mary Monica Max- 
well-Scott says: ‘‘In both apartments 
there are also some curiosities, such as ancient 
Roman Pots, to which it has been impossible 
to give a_ history’ (‘ Catalogue of the 
Armour and Antiquities at Abbotsford,’ 
1888, p. 13, note). A patera, from the Latin 
patere, to lie open, is generally a sacrificial 
dish; but it may be, less specifically, a flat 
round ornament, in bas-relief. 


{The Roman Patera]. 

Sir Walter Scott possessed a Reman patera, 
about the size of a common sauce-pan, which 
had cost him twenty-five guineas at the sale 
of a neighbouring antiquary’s effects, but 
which he said was worth more than that sum 
to him, were it only for the amusement which 
he had derived from a circumstance connected 
with the purchase. To the sale had come 
an old country woman, whose thoughts aspired 
no higher than to some of the common house- 
hold articles which were to be disposed of 
She sat with open mouth and eyes, as guinea 
after guinea was bid for the patera, till, hear- 
ing it knocked down for twenty-five, she rose 
in a bewildered and despairing state of mind, 
and muttered to herself in Sir Walter’s hear- 
ing, “ Aih, guidness, if the parridge pan gangs 
for that, what will the kail-pat gang for!— 
This is no place for me!” and so saying, drew 
her plaid about ther and moved off. 


{undated}. 
CoLEMAN O. Parsons. 
MILY DICKINSON : A BIBLIO- 


GRAPHICAL NOTE.—The anatomy of 
Emily Dickinson’s posthumous reputation 
reveals that she came into prominence dur- 
ing 1924, when an “ official ’’ biography and 
an edition of complete poems was _ issued. 
Bibliographies of her work and _ check-lists 
dealing with critical articles show that her 
verse was very seldom represented in antho- 
logies and surveys of American poetry, prior 
to that year. Thus it happens that a selec- 
tion from her poetry which is included in 
an anthology dated more than ten years 
before her sudden leap to fame is worth 
noting. It is part of the chain of evidence 
which may cause revising the record of the 
neglect (or appreciation) of the cloistered 
American poetess. 

‘ Silver Linings,’ edited by E. T. Brown 
and published in Chicago, 1912, contains 
the Dickinson poem, “ If I can stop one heart 
from breaking.’’ The last line is repeated, 
differing from the version in the collected 
edition—perhaps through a printer’s error. 

JoHn Howarp Brrss. 
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CAPTAIN ARTHUR PHILLIP, AND 
THE FOUNDING OF SIDNEY COVE, 
PORT JACKSON, AUSTRALIA. 


THIS officer was born within the Ward of 

Bread Street, London, 11 Oct., 1738, 
and was educated at Greenwich. He entered 
the Royal Navy in 1755, and reached the 
rank of Lieutenant in 1761. Being on half 
pay during 1763, he served with Portugal 
in the war against Spain. In 1779 we find 
him Master and Commander of the Basilisk, 
fireship, and on 14 Nov., 1781, he was made 
a Post Captain. 

Botany Bay, New South Wales, had been 
recommended by Captain Cook as a suitable 
spot for a penal settlement, and in 1786 it 
was determined to send Captain Phillip as 
the first Governor of New South Wales. His 
commission reads : 


Captain General and Governor in Chief 
in and over the Territory called New South 
Wales, extending from the northern cape or 
extremity called Cape York, in the latitude 
of 10 deg. 37 min. south, to the southern ex- 
tremity of the said territory of New South 
Wales, or South Cape, in the latitude of 43 
deg. 39 min. south, and of all the country in- 
land to the westward as far as the 135th deg. 
of east longtitude, reckoned from the Meridian 
of Greenwich, including all the islands ad- 
jacent in the Pacific Ocean within the latitudes 
aforesaid etc., ete. 


Captain Phillip was appointed to Sirius, 
20, (540)T. to date 25 Oct., 1786. on which 
date Lieutenant Henrv Lidgbird Ball was 
appointed to the Supply, Tender, (512)T. in 
command, 

The Sirius was built on the Thames as 
an East Country ship; and, in loading her, 
she took fire and was burnt to the wales. 
The Government, wanting a roomy vessel 
to carry stores abroad in 1781, purchased 
her bottom, which was rebuilt with such 
stuff as during the war could be found. She 
sailed two voyages as Berwick, 16, Armed 
Store Ship, (vide N.L., June, 1782). In 
1786 she was re-named Sirius, and, without 
repairs or alterations, was taken up for Bot- 
any Bay service. 

These two vessels, together with Lieuten- 
ant John Shortland, Agent for Transports, 
with Scarborough, Friendship, Charlotte, 
Prince of Wales, Alexander, and Lady Pen 
rhyn, ‘transports, with 600 male and 200 


female convicts on board; also three victuas 
lers, the Golden Grove, Borrowdale, and 
Fishburne, comprised the fleet. 

Captain John Hunter (later to become the 
second Governor of New South Wales) was 
appointed 2nd Captain of the Sirius in Jan- 
uary, 1787. Major Robert Ross, the Lieuten- 
ant Governor of New South Wales, also 
joined the Sirius; her 1st Lieutenant was 
Philip Gidley King (who in turn was to 
become tthe third Governor of New South 
Wales). 

The fleet sailed from the Mother Bank 
via the Needles Channel on 13 May. Re- 
freshments were obtained at Santa Cruz, 
Rio de Janeiro, and at the Cape (14 Oct. to 
13 Nov.). On 25 Nov., as the ships were 
sailing heavy, Captain Phillip turned over 
to the Supply and pushed ahead, leaving 
Captain Hunter to follow with the Sirius 
and five transports, whilst ‘the three fastest 
transports, under Lieutenant Shortland, 
were detached. Passing south of Tasmania, 
the Commodore in the Supply entered Bot- 
any Bay on 18 Jan., 1788, followed next 
day by Lieutenant Shortland with Scar- 
borough, Alexander and Friendship. Cap- 
tain Hunter in the Sirius, with the re- 
mainder of ‘the convoy, arrived on 20 Jan. 

Captains Phillip and Hunter, not being 
satisfied with the conditions at Botany Bay, 
left for a few days to explore Port Jackson 
and, if necessary, Broken Bay, which places 
had been sighted and named by Captain 
Cook, but not examined by him. They de- 
cided immediately on Port Jackson, with 
its thirteen miles of water and over one hun- 
dred coves. The cove chosen for the settle- 
ment was named after Viscount Sydney, then 
Colonial Secretary. It was situated over 6 
miles within the entrance. Captain Philip 
left Botany Bay on 25 Jan., 1788, and 
arrived at Sidney Cove, as he spelt it, the 
same day. The Sirius, with the convoy, 
arrived next day on 26 Jan. 

The supply had arrived the day before the 
Sirius when the commodore, and every person 
that could be spared, were busily engaged 
clearing the ground for the encampment. 
Upon their general meeting, the English 
colours were displayed, when Governor Phillip, 
several officers and private men, drank His 
Majesty’s health, and success of the Govern- 
ment, at the foot of the Flagstaff. 

On the 27th every man was employed; 
history states (see Portlock’s ‘ Voyages ’) 
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that no time was lost. The 27th was a Sun- 
day. Before Captain Hunter left Botany 
Bay in the Sirius, he sent an officer to assist 
the French ships Astrolabe and Boussole, 
under Monsieur de Lapérouse, into Botany 
Bay; they had suffered badly at the Navi- 
gator Isles (having sailed from France in 
June, 1785) and were later to become total 
wrecks. 

The Governor issued a commission to 
Philip Gidley King, bearing date 12 Feb., 
1788, as Superintendent and Commandant 
of the Settlement of Norfolk Island. Lieu- 
tenant Ball, in the Supply, returned to Syd- 
ney on 19 March, having landed King on 
Norfolk Island, and having examined and 
named the Lord Howe Islands. 

The foundation-stone for a private house 
for the Commodore was laid, and a plate 
of copper with the following inscription 
roty it, was intended to be placed in the 
wall : 

Arthur Phillip, Esq., 
Captain-General in and over his Majesty’s 
Territory of New South Wales and _ its 

Dependencies. 

Arrived in this country on the 18th day of 
January, 1788, with the first settlers; fee. on 
the 15th day of May, in the same year the 
first of these stones was laid. 

The Sirius made a voyage to the Cape for 
stores and livestock, sailing 1 Oct., 1788, 
reaching the Cape on 2 Jan., and return- 
ing to Sydney on 8 May, 1789. On15 March 
1790, the Sirius was carried on to a reef at 
Norfolk Island, and became a total wreck. 
On 21 March, 1791, Captain Hunter sailed 
for England via Batavia in the Dutch trans- 
port Waakfamheyd. Between 22 Sept. and 
22 Oct., whilst at Batavia, he purchased this 
vessel for the Government, and after calling 
Cape, reached Portsmouth 22 April, 

A memorial was unveiled by Prince George 
on 7 Dec., 1932, on the outside of St. Mil- 
dred’s Church, Bread Street, London, which 
states that Admiral Arthur Phillip, R.N., 
founder and first Governor of Australia, 
died 31 Aug., 1814. (Rear-Admiral, 1 Jan., 
1801). An unfortunate error occurs in the 
‘Port of London Authority Monthly ' 
(Magazine) No. 87, January, 1933, p. 88, 
which states that Admiral Phillip landed at 
Botany Bay on Jan. 26, 1788. The New 
Edition of the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ 
vol. xvi., p. 333, also requires a slight adjust- 
Ment. 

Joun A. Rupert-JONEs. 

Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


Readers’ Queries. 


ORTRAITS OF JOHN DRYDEN.—In 

1905 I contributed to Northamptonshire 
Notes and Queries a paper on this subject, in 
an endeavour to compile a list of known 
portraits of the poet. I pointed out that at 
Dryden’s death, in 1700, several portraits of 
him existed in the possession of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, who survived the poet by twenty- 
three years. Certain changes in ownership 
have occurred since 1905. The portrait, by 
Kneller, which I believed to be that presented 
by the poet to his kinsman and namesake 
John Dryden, of Chesterton, Co. Hunts (the 
subject of his ‘ Epistle to John Driden ’) is 
now in my possession. The portrait by 
Kneller which, in 1905, hung in the hall at 
Kelee Hall, Staffordshire (Frances Dryden 
married Ralph Sneyd in 1664), was acquired 
by me when the Sneyd heirloom pictures 
were sold in London a few years ago. 

A portrait at Elton Hall, Peterborough, 
long thought to be of Dryden, is now con- 
sidered to be of Joshua, 2nd Viscount Allen. 
Other portraits to which I referred in my 
notes were as follows :— 

1. Portrait in the picture gallery at 
Oxford presented by George Clark, Fellow of 
All Souls’ College. 

2. Portrait engraved by Faithorne, jun., 
after Closterman, location of original un- 
known to Malone in 1800 (Dryden’s ‘ Prose 
Works.’) 

3. Portrait formerly owned by Jacob 
Tonson, Dryden’s publisher, at Bayfordbury, 
Hertfordshire. 

4. Fine engraved portrait prefixed to the 
‘Luctus Britannici,’ or to give the full 
title ‘ The tears of the British Muses for the 
Death of John Dryden, Esq., late Poet 
Laureate, to their Majesties, K. Charles and 
K. James the Second,’ published in 1700. 

5. Portrait formerly in possession of 
Addison, which descended to Mr. J. B. 
Simpson, third son of first Lord Bradford. 
No trace of this picture. 

6. Portrait by Maubert owned by Horace, 
Earl of Orford. No trace of this picture. 

7. Duplicate owned by Charles Brixton, 
of Bedford Causeway. No trace of this pic- 
ture. 

8. Portrait owned by the Rev. — Bilson, 
Chaplain of All Souls’ College, Oxford, en- 
graved for the Gentleman’s Magazine in 
1791. No trace of original. 

9. Crayon portrait purchased by the late 
Sir Henry Dryden, Bart., now at Canons 
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Ashby, Co. Northants. 

10. Portrait by Riley, 1683, formerly 
owned by William Davenport Bromley, of 
Baginton Hall, Warwick. No trace of this 
portrait. 

Doubtless there are portraits in public 
galleries and in private collections. I should 
be glad of particulars of any of these, with 
whatever is known of their histories. 


P. D. Munpy. 
Caldrees Manor. Ickleton, Great Chesterford. 


AMBERT FAMILY.—Can any of your 

readers in form me if there are any living 
descendants of the family of Lambert, of 
Maiden Bradley, co. Wilts—pedigrees of 
whom are to be found in the ‘ Herald’s 
Visitations of Hampshire,’ Hoare’s ‘Modern 
Wiltshire,’ Berry’s ‘Hampshire Genealogies’ 
etc. 

WICcTONIS. 


NVENTOR OF THE LOCOMOTIVE 
WHISTLE. — The present year is said 
to be the centenary of the steam or locomotive 
whistle. Is the name of the inventor known 
with any degree of certainty? I ask because 
I have in my notebook the copy of an in- 
scription on a Merthyr Tydfil tombstone 
which runs: 
Sacred to the Memory 


ADRIAN STEVENS 
of this town 
Died January 29, 1877 
Aged 81 years 
Inventor of the Steam 
Whistle for Locomotives. 
The stone is now to be seen in the Cefn 
cemetery. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


ICCONSON : ASTON.—Catherine, young- 
est daughter of Edward Dicconson, of 
Wrightington, Co. Lancaster, was married 
in 1758 to Henry Hervey Aston, of Aston 
Hall in Aston by Sutton, near Frodsham, 
who died at Spa in 1785, aged forty-five ; 
she was still alive in 1817 (Ormerod, 
‘ Cheshire,’ ed. Helsby, i., 726-8). Where 
did the marriage take place and when did 
she die? Her brother, Edward Dicconson, 
is described as of Aston when he married 
Sophia, 2nd daughter of the late Capt. 
Bover, 3 Sept., 1784 (Ches. Sheaf, 3rd Ser., 
xii. 77). He afterwards succeeded to 
Wrightington and his sister-in-law, Maria 
Bover, was the celebrated beauty painted by 
Hoppner and engraved by Caroline Watson. 


Capt. John Bover, R.N., married at Dares- 
bury, Co. Chester, 20 Sept., 1752, Mary, who 
is described as ‘‘ only child of Mrs. Ken- 
wright, the last of the Malbons of Brade- 
ley Hall ’’ (‘ Local Glean. Lancs. and Ches., 
ii. 283) in Haslington, near Crewe (Ches. 
Sheaf., 3rd Ser., xxi. 59). How was this? 


H. I. A. 


EORGE IV. IN DEVONSHIRE.—Where 

can I find if George, Prince of Wales 

(afterwards George IV.) visited Devonshire 
between June 1 and August 31, 1799? 


W. CourtHore Forman. 


DIE IN THE LAST DITCH.’’— 
William III. when Stadtholder of Hol- 
land, and fighting at great odds against 
Louis XIV, is reported to have said to the 
French envoy, when told of the strength of 
the invading armies from France, ‘‘ TI can 
die in the last ditch.’’ Did he originate this 
phrase ? 
J. Lucas. 


N-KNIGHTED KNIGHTS. — Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers, the architect of Somer- 
set House, was in 1770 made a Chevalier 
of the Swedish Order of the Polar Star, and, 
on the strength of it, called himself “‘ Sir 
William.”’ Indeed, he very definitely 
asserted the title by prefixing it to his name 
on the title-page of his ‘ Dissertation on 
Oriental Gardening,’ which he dedicated to 
George III, who appears to have taken an 
exception to this unusual course. Does this 
instance stand alone? Such an assumption 
would be impossible to-day, and it is hard 
to understand how it should have been pos- 
sible in George III’s day. We have among 
us so many thousands of chevaliers of foreign 
Orders that we should indeed be smothered 
with knights if they were all allowed to call 
themselves ‘‘ Sir.”’ 
C. 


UINEA COMPANY’S SHIPS.—Is there 
in existence a record of ships’ names 
of this company, or of ships chartered by 


‘them ? 
G. O. F. 


ARODY WANTED.—Who is the author of 
the parody of ‘Sumer is icumin in’ com- 
mencing : 
“Winter is i-cumin in, 
Singeth loud Tishin.” 
and where can the words be found? 


Tuomas M. Keoas, 
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Replies. 


KENWOOD, LONDON (CAENWOOD). 
(clxiv. 189, 229, 267, 304, 337, 355, 408). 


FHERE are two points on which I disagree 
with Mr. J. G. Muppiman. The first 
is in regard to the use of the form Kenwood 
as either one or two words. His suggestion 
(ante p. 267) that it was adopted by 
the London County Council ‘‘ about . the 
time when the property was acquired for the 
public’? and that it was due to Rocque, 
with the help of a contemporary twentieth- 
century newspaper, is far from the actual 
facts. That Rocque was inaccurate all will 
allow as an axiom, but when he is intro- 
duced and at such length (and I, by the way, 
was most careful ‘to exclude him from my 
notes) I am tempted to wonder whether your 
correspondent is going to plead that this 
corollary is true—that if a name appeared in 
Rocque, it must, of necessity, be wrong. No 
one but a tyro would quote him as an author- 
ity for a place-name; and it seems peculiar 
that of all his mistakes this is, perhaps, 
the only one to leave its mark to posterity. 
This map, as far as I have been able to trace, 
was the first 'to bear this variation; but 
this does not, ipso facto, stamp it as a mis- 
take, and I am not altogether certain that 
it was not intentional, as I have already 
stated that ‘the form Kenwood was invariably 
used by the first Lord Mansfield and other 
earlier owners. 

I have seen and noted some of the letters 
of Lord Mansfield (both before and after he 
received his earldom) and I have yet to find 
one of his bearing the alternative form. 
Howitt, in his ‘ Northern Heights,’ confirms 
this use, and the British Museum has, 
amongst others, one dated 1754 (Kgerton 
MSS. 1959, f. 18). According to Parke 
(‘Hampstead’) John, Duke of Argyll (1743) 
bequeathed the property in his will to the 
Earl of Bute in the following words: “ I 
ive and bequeath my house, etc., called 
Kenwood to John Earl of Bute... ”’; and 
in the Heal Collection at St. Pancras Lib- 
rary, is a copy ‘‘ A/c of Kenwood from some 
papers of Sir Harry Vane and his family 
and bearing the respective dates of 1658, 
1661, 1674, etc.,” which commences with 

The estate of Kenwood appeared to him 
to require handling well.’”’ The form used 

The form used by Lord Mansfield was 
obviously not accidental; but whether he 


relied on the precedent created by previous 
owners or had information which is now lost 
to us, is no to say. I have seen an en- 
graving by Boydell dated 1781, one by Birch 
dated 1789, and one of the Library (undated 
but of about the same date) which bear the 
title Kenwood, but others appear to use Caen- 
wood; and the same lack of uniformity is 
displayed in early nineteenth-century maps. 
Incidentally it was the efforts of the Ken 
Wood Preservation Council, inaugurated in 
1919, which brought about the acquisition of 
the property for the public. 

Mr. Mupprman charges me with overlook- 
ing certain writers because I did not cite 
them, and_ specifically mentions Prickett 
(‘ Highgate ’), which I deliberately omitted 
because, like many others, he quoted in in- 
verted commas from Neale’s ‘ History of the 
Puritans,’ which used Cane Wood, but trans- 
cribed it as Ken Wood. 

All doubts as to the exact period when the 
current spelling was adopted can, however, 
be dispelled by the following information 
from the records of the Director General of 
the Ordnance Survey. On the drawings of a 
two inch to a mile scale survey of 1807, 
the name appears as ‘‘ Ken Wood,’’ but on 
the original one-inch scale map, published 
in 1822, the name is ‘‘ Caen Wood.”’ At 
the original large scale survey of 1864-5, 
the name was specially investigated on the 
ground, and according to ‘the records each 
of the forms of spellings was in use in the 
neighbourhood, and certain authorities were 
quoted in support of each. 

The question was finally settled by the 
then owner, Lord Mansfield, authorising, in 
writing, the form ‘‘ Ken Wood.’’ This does 
not decide the historical derivation, but it 
does explain how the form became settled, 
and the acceptance by the L.C.C. without 
discussion. I have been unable to trace the 
old title deeds—they are not at the Land 
Registry, which, in ‘the usual way, returns 
them to the applicant on completion of regis- 
tration, and neither are they with the L.C.C. 
to whom no old deeds were transferred when 
the property was acquired. By the courtesy 
of the Clerk of the Council, I am able to 
add the following information : 

The earliest deed relating to the property 
contained in the register formerly in posses- 
sion of the Middlesex Registry, and now in 
that of the Council, is an indenture of lease 
for a year (to vest possession) between Wil- 
liam, Lord Berkley, Baron of Stratton, and 
John Walter, of London, merchant, dated 20th 
March, 1710-11, of ‘all that capital messuage 
of Canewood.” 
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There is an excellent booklet on Ken Wood 
which was issued by the L.C.C. in July, 
1925, upon the occasion of the opening cere- 
mony on the 18th of that month by the King, 
which gives some additional extracts from 
deeds not recorded at previous references ; 
and in particular there is a most interest- 
ing paragraph under the heading ‘“‘ Deriva- 
tion of the name Ken Wood,”’ which is worth 
quoting in full because its sets the matter 
out quite impartially and incidentally makes 
a very pertinent observation (and, to my 
mind, a vital one), and answers a_ point 
— in the original question. It is as fol- 
OWS : 


If only the form ‘‘ Ken” were original, 
it would be difficult to resist the suggestion 
that it was in some way connected with Ken- 
tish Town, or even with a more extended 
circle of names, such as Ken-sal Town and 
Kene-burn (the old form of Kilburn) as con- 
jectured by Lt.-Col. Prideaux (“N. and Q.,” 5 
June, 1897). The fact, however, that “ cane ” 
(or some equivalent, such as ‘Gaine’) is the 
regular form taken by the word from _ its 
earliest record in the reign of Henry VIII 
until the eighteenth century makes such a 
theory hopeless. [On this point I do not 
agree: see later]. A footnote here adds that 
the form “Caen” appears first in 1722, while 
the form “‘ Ken ” was apparently only brought 
into use by the first Lord Mansfield. [In reply 
to my enquiry as to source of this information, 
I was informed “ That the officer who wrote 
the booklet is unable, at this lapse of time, to 
remember what prompted him to this. He 
is inclined, however, to think that it was 
simply a natural inference from the known 
facts”?] On the other hand the absence of 
any really early record of the name makes it 
quite impossible to arrive at any certainty 
as to its origin. The derivation from “ Caen,” 
with which place the Blemund family was 
traditionally connected, is attractive, but has 
its difficulties. [A footnote later states “ In 
a full discussion on the derivation of the 
name, consideration would have to be given 
to other similar names such as Great and 
Little Canfield (formerly Canefield) in Essex. 
The actual name ‘Canewood’ occurs in a 
document of Henry VIII’s time (Valor. Eccles, 
I, p. 43) as the name of a wood in Kent be- 
longing to the Abbey of Langdon ”] One would 
expect in that case to find the name mentioned 
in some of the deeds dealing with the trans- 
fer of the property to Holy Trinity Priory. 
Of two other suggestions which have been 
made, that deriving the name from Bishop 
Ken, who died in 1711, is excluded merely on 
chronological grounds. The other, which 
ascribes its origin to Reginald Kentwode, a 
Dean of St. Paul’s who fllourished in the first 
half of the fifteenth century, seems also out 
of the question. His name is also written 
““de Kentwoode,” and like similar surnames, 


was most probably derived from a place name, : 


not vice versa (the fact that it is Kent Wood 
shows this) nor is there any certainty that 
the place in question was Ken Wood. 


The second point is in regard to the orig- 
inal derivation. Mr. Mupprimawn states the 
weakest point in his evidence when he says 
that ‘‘ All that is needed is to carry back 
the name... to Norman times.’’ I can trace 
the property back as far as the early part 
of the thirteenth century, and the details 
cannot perhaps be better summarised than 
“f quoting verbatim from the L.C.C. Book- 
et : 


In 1226, or the early part of 1227, the younger 
William [de Blemund] granted [‘ Ancient 
Deeds,’ A 2231) to Holy Trinity, Aldgate 
(afterwards known as Christchurch, Aldgate) 
his lands, rents etc., in the vill of Kentistun in 
the parish of St. Pancras. The endorsement of 
the deed of grant specifies it as relating to 
“the wood ... which he had in Kentistun,” 
and an accompanying deed [‘Ancient Deeds,’ A 
2244] by the Abbott of Westminster confirm- 
ing William’s grant is endorsed, ‘“ The con- 
firmation of the Abbot of Westminster con- 
cerning the wood of Kentistun.” ‘Dhat the 
wood in question was Ken Wood is shown by 
the terms of a royal charter (Charter Rolls 
18, m. 34, No. 251) issued on 8th February, 1227, 
to confirm the Priory in its possessions. The 
relevant words are, “Of the gift of Wil- 
liam Blemund. All his wood, with heath, and 
all appurtenances, as it is enclosed on all sides 
with ditches, in the parish of St. Pancras of 
Kentisseton, next to the park of the Lord 
Bishop of London towards the south.” — The 
Bishop’s park was Hornsey Park, immediately 
to the north of Ken Wood, and the identity 
of the wood is thus established. 

For the next three centuries few allusions 
to Ken Wood occur. In the ‘Taxatio’ of 
Pope Nicholas in 1288, two references occur to 
the property [bona] of the Priory of Holy 
Trinity, London, in Kentisseton and in the 
— of St. Pancras without London respec- 
tively. 


In the first reference above there is ample 
opportunity for the beginnings of ‘‘ Ken- 
tisseton Wood,’’ and a likely abbreviation 
to Kent Wood. Here then would be a de 
cided link with Reginald Kentwode, who 
cannot be so easily dismissed from the story 
with a gibe at Lysons. Whether or not the 
prefix is correct is not material (about this 
period it was often omitted), for no student 
of surnames will surely object to a geographi- 
cal source for his name. During his forty- 
five years’ service with the Cathedral he was 
Prebendary of two of their manors, besides 
holding other important offices. 

There is some excuse for thinking, there- 
fore, that he may have been resident on one 
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of the prebandal manors, and it is not un- 
natural that he should take his name from 
it. 

I fail to see the force of the argument (ante 
p. 356), where “Canewood in Kentish 
Town’ is referred to. It would not be dif- 
ficult for them both to come from a common 
root, and in this case could be explained by 
the name of Kentish Town being developed 
locally, whilst that of Canewood could be an 
attempt, unintentional or otherwise, by 
maybe, a scribe of Waltham Abbey to a 
duce a more relative or typical title yet phon- 
etically similar. There is something to be 
said for the Cantilow (and its various alter- 
native) as the derivative root, for there are 
quite a few ecclesiastics of importance dur- 
ing the thirteenth century of that name. 
Walter de Cantilupe was Bishop of Worcester 
1236-66, Thomas de Cantilupe, Bishop of 
Hereford 1275-1282, Arnaldus Frangerius de 
Cantilupo, an Aquitanian, (a Roman Car- 
dinal and Archbishop of Bordeaux) was 
Dean of St. Paul’s by Papal Proviso 
1307-( ?)1309; whilst amongst laymen, there 
was William Cantilowe, an Alderman, who 
appears to have had some financial dealing 
with the Crown in the first half of the fif- 
teenth century. I have not mentioned the 
various alternatives of these names which 
are to be found; but might add that the 
name Kaunteloe appears in the Court Rolls 
of another of the Cathedral’s manors, Tot- 
tenhall. I have seen a note, the original 
source of which I have not yet verified, that 
in the reign of Henry TV, one Henry Bruges 
had a mansion in the manor of Cantelows 
said to have been erected by Walter and 
— de Cantelupe during the reign of 

ohn. 

H. Hersert Roprnson. 


A PINT OF ALL NATIONS” (clxiv, 
336, 395).—This reference brings to mind 
the old tale current in East Kent about the 
same time, 1817. A certain hospitable fox- 
hunting squire at the end of a hunting day 
dinner when men had well drunk, was 
accustomed to order his butler to bring in 
a bottle of B.B. as a finale to the feast. A 
man who was often a guest, putting a half 
sovereign into John’s hands said, ‘‘ John, 
what is BB?’ The answer was, ‘‘ Lord 
bless you Sir! don’t you know? It’s bottoms 
of bottles.”’ As in all probability, no 
guest was a judge of wine at that stage, the 
economy might well have been condoned. 


F. Cock. 
The Well House, Appledore, Kent. 


REFERENCES TO ‘CHEVY CHASE,’ 

1548-1765. (clxiv. 308, 327, 344, 392). — 
It is not an oversight that Wharton’s parody, 
‘The Drinking Match,’ was not included in 
the above articles. There is to be a third 
article, entitled ‘ Parodies of Chevy Chase,’ 
in which this parody, in various forms and 
with various titles, is recorded. All three 
articles, ‘ References,’ ‘Editions’ and ‘ Paro- 
dies,’ were sent to the Editor together some 
weeks ago. 

The list of parodies will be printed as orig- 
inally submitted to the Editor. Mr. Brarp 
will find that I am indebted, like himself, 
to Mr. P. J. Dobell, for the record of the 
1722 Dublin edition of ‘The Drinking Match’ 
and that there is also mentioned Alsop’s 
Odarum sibri Duo. I have not seen this 
work, however, and, not being able to quote 
from it, did not include it in my list of re- 
ferences. I am indebted to the correspond- 
ence between Mr. Brearp and Mr. P. 
Dosett in The Times Literary Supplement 
of March 3, 17, and 24, 1932, for both items, 
and acknowledgement is fully made. I am 
very grateful to Mr. Bearp for his lines from 
Alsop, which fill a little gap in my work, 
and I should be very pleased if Mr. Bearp 
could add to the notes on Wharton’s parody 
after my list of parodies is published. 

May I say that I have not included in 
any of ‘these articles mention of ballads: 
written ‘‘ to the Tune of Chevy Chase’’? I 
have a goodly collection of titles, but there 
must have been hundreds. 

I have just come across one more early 
reference, in the description of the reading 
equipment of the MHudibrastic Scottish 
knight-errant in Samuel Colvil’s ‘‘ Mock 
Poem, Or, Whiggs Supplication ’’ (2 Parts, 
with separate titles and pagination) Lon- 
- : Printed in the Year, 1681. Part ii, 
p. 9. 

And there lys Books, and her[e] lyes Ballads, 

As Davie Lindsay, and Gray-Steel, 

Squire Meldrum, Bewis, and Adam Bell. 

There Bruce and Wallace, fierce-like Mars 

Knight{s] : 

There  lyes which his 

dights 

There Last-goodnight, and Chevie Chace, 

With Gendarms in the Frontispiece, 

Which makes more weep, when they read on 


Dialogues Arse 


it, 
Than Curats Sermons, fie upon it! 


The first word in the last line was mis- 
printed ‘‘ Thou.’’ This satire was reprinted 
many times before 1796. I have not seen 
any edition of ‘Chevy Chase’ 
“ Gendarms in the Frontispiece.” 
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‘Johnny Armstrong’s Last Good-Night 
has a literary history almost as distinguished 
as ‘Chevy Chase.’ ‘‘ Davie Lindsay ”’ is 
of course Sir David Lindsay of the Mount 
(c. 1490-1555), whose poems continued to be 
published in Scotland in chapbook form to 
the end of the eighteenth century. ‘ The 
History of Squire Meldrum,’ also by Lind- 
say, was not included in editions of Lind- 
say’s works before 1806. The other late 
medieval ballads and romances are well 
known. 

Doveras Hamer. 


HE COGERS’ CLUB 
STREET (clxiv, 373, 412).—Founded by 
Daniel Mason at the ‘‘ White Bear,’’ 15, 
Bride Lane, in January 1755, with the 
title of ‘‘The Honourable Society of 
Cogers.’’ Peter Rayleigh has written a 
“ History of Ye Ancient Society of Cogers,’ 
London, [1903], and an enlarged edition 
entitled ‘The Cogers and Fleet Street’ was 
also issued (London, 1907). See also 
‘ Curiosities of London ’ (John Timbs) 1868, 
349; ‘ London Past and Present ’ (Wheatley) 


1891, 440; and ‘ Fleet Street in Seven Cen- | 


turies ’ (W. G. Bell) 1912, 498. 

The Morning Chronicle, 3 March, 1789, 
has an advertisement of the ‘‘ Free and 
Independent Cogers’’ announcing a dinner 
on the 5th inst. at the Crown and Sugar 


Loaf, Fleet Street, the dinner to consist of old . 


English Fare, Beef 


Pudding. 


and Plumb [sic] 
J. ARDAGH. 
UINED CHURCHES RESTORED TO 


USE (clxiv. 354, 394).—Perhaps the fol- 


lowing may help: 


The Church of All Saints, situated on an 
eminence . . being dilapidated and very 
inconveniently situated, a temporary iron 
church has been erected in the village to hold 
140 persons, and is licensed by the Bishop for 
divine worship until the restoration or re- 
building, on a new site, of the parish church. 
The register dates from the year 1562. (Kelly’s 
Directory of Lincolnshire, 1887, s.v. Walesby). 

The church being dilapidated and very incon- 
veniently situated is now closed. (Kelly’s 
Directory of Lincolnshire and Hull, 1922, s.v. 
Walesby). Not content merely to restore the 
fabric of the old hill-top church at Walesby 
—the church where the county hikers’ service 
was held recently ... Lincolnshire Chronicle, 
June 3, 1933. 

The church [St .Andrew] was built by the 
inhabitants of Walberswick between 1743 and 
1493—the destruction of part of the town by 
fire in 1633 and the damage wrought by Dowsing 
[the Puritan image-breaker] were partly re- 


IN FLEET 


| sponsible for the church’s decay, and _ three 
| subsequent conflagrations, together with the 
| depression of the fishing industry which fol- 

lowed the Reformation, reduced Walberswick 
| to such poverty that its inhabitants were un- 
| able to restore it. In 1695 they petitioned to 
| be allowed to take down the roof and N. aisle, 
_and sell some of the bells, in order that they 
| might render a portion of the S. aisle fit for 
| the holding of services. Permission to do this 
| was granted, and the present small church 
| was built soon after. (Suffolk, by W. A. Dutt, 
| Methuen’s Little Guide Series. Third edition. 


_p. 318). The church is often called the “church 
within a church.” 
“ (VHRISTIS CROFT” (s.v. ‘ Memora- 


bilia,’ 379).—The folk-rhyme which you 
quote has, no doubt, long been familiar to 
| many readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ In 1924 (cxlvii, 

8) I asked the question where the earliest 

version of the rhyme is to be found, but re- 

ceived no reply. I cited the Rev. T. Corser’s 

statement (1845) that ‘‘ like some others of 
| the same kind, it serves for different counties 
besides Lancashire.’’ A Yorkshire version 
makes Hallamshire to be ‘‘ God’s Croft,’’ and 
a Cheshire version places it between the Mer- 
sey and the Dee. 

I also referred to the statement in Hailand 
and Wilkinson (1873) that the appellation 
of Christ’s Croft was given to ‘the land be- 
tween Ribble and Mersey subsequent to the 
Domesday survey. Perhaps Canon Westley 
has dealt with these points in his article 
(which I have not seen), but there must be 
readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ besides myself who 
would appreciate his dealing with them in 
your columns. Can the lines be proved to 
be of seventeenth-century origin, or are they, 
as you put it, merely ‘‘ supposed ”’ to refer 
to the remnant of the British Church in the 
midst of the heathen invasion ? 

F. H. C. 


E CHAPEL OF EASE, HOLLOWAY 

ROAD: REV. JOHN HAMBLETON 
(clxiv. 391).—According to Hennesey (Novum 
Report. Eccles, Paroch. Lond.), the Rev. 
John Hambleton, M.A., was the first minis- 
ter, being appointed 13th Aug., 1830, remain- 
ing there until his death on 22 Oct., 1865. 
Under Notes, is given ‘‘ of S. Edm. Ha., Ox.; 
Second Cl. Lit. Hum. and B.A., 1825; M.A. 
1829; deac. 1825; pr. 1826: Min. of the 
Chapel of Ease, Holloway.”’ 

The change of name would, I suppose, 
date from the appointment of the Rev. J. 
A. Faithfull, M.A., on 9 Oct., 1894, who 
is the first of the clergy to be designated 
Vicar of St. Mary Magdalene, those previ- 
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ously being described as either Minister, Per- 
petual Curate, or Curate of the Chapel of 
Ease. 

H. HeErsert Rosinson. 


a sen (clxiv. 373). — The Seckers or 
Segers were an old Grantham yeoman 
and trading family. They had evidently no 
connection with the Seckers of Norfolk, but 
most probably were ancestors of the Notting- 
hamshire branch. The local parish registers 
might reveal the relationship. Like the Cod- 
dingtons, their fortunes advanced. The 
name occurs in several counties, and is prob- 
ably derived from the Saxon Secg, Segg 
= Sedge, Reed; and means a_ reed-cutter. 
Sigar is also a Lincolnshire Domesday 
proper name. 

Robert Seger and Jane Nelson were mar- 
ried at Grantham 2 Jan., 1588. Elizabeth, 
dau. of John Secker, was baptized 31 July, 
1580. John Sacker was buried 27 Jan., 
1587-18. 

Edward, son of Edward Sakar, was bap- 
tized 11 Aug., 1605; Elizabeth, his daughter, 
22 May, 1607; George, his son, 30 April, 
1609; Thomas, his son, 21 July, 1611; An- 
tonie, his son, 8 Sept., 1616. The will of 
Edward Secker, of Grantham, was proved 
at Lincoln in 1617. Walter Leeming, Gran- 
tham, yeoman, aet. 46, and Anne Secker, 
Grantham, wid. [of Edward], aet, 34, 
obtained licence to marry, 8 July, 1617. 
William Seakar was buried 25 Dec., 1616. 
Thomas Short and Elizabeth Zacker, were 
married 24 Aug., 1626. 

Richard Lee, son of John Lee, of West- 
borough, yeoman, and Elizabeth Secker, spin- 
ster, daughter of Leonard Seckers, of Mar- 
ston, yeoman, were married at Westborough, 
3 June, 1654. Edward Secker, gent., died 
at Grantham in 1693, aged fifty years. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Secker, his widow, died in 1736, 
aged eighty-seven years. Richard Secker, 
gent., died in 1734, aged fifty-five years. In 
1689 Edward Secker, Esq., was Mayor and 
Alderman of Grantham. 


REGINALD C. DuppINe. 


BROTHERS OF THE SAME CHRISTIAN 

NAME (clxiii. passim; clxiv. 69, 156).— 
Thomas Gawdy, of Harleston, Norfolk, had 
two sons christened Thomas. Both became 
eminent in the profession of law. The elder 
Was Justice of the Queen’s Bench 1574, and 
was member of the court which tried Mary, 
Queen of Scots, the Earl of Arundel, etc. 
The younger was son to Thomas of Harleston 
by his third wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 


Thomas or Oliver Shyres. 


He presents an instance as well of the same | 
name being given to two sons as of a Christian 
name being altered at Confirmation. At his 
baptism he was called Thomas, which at his 
Confirmation was changed to Francis, and the 
latter name, by the advice of all the juages 
in anno 36 Henry VII (1544) he did beare and 
after used in all his purchases. (Coke-Littleton 
3a; quoted in ‘The Judges of England,’ by 
Edward Foss, vol vi, p. ¢. 158; see also D.N.B. 
vol, xxi). 

Francis succeeded his brother at the Queen’s 
Bench 1588, and was Chief-Justice of the 
Common-pleas when he died in 1606. 

Another Norfolk and legal family, that of 
Bacon (allied subsequently to the Gawdy’s) 
shows the partiality for a certain name. Sir 
Nicholas Bacon (1509-79). Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal, had a numerous family by two 
or more wives, including, it is said, nine 
sons. Two of these were named Nathaniel, 
one (d. 1622), the second son, was Sheriff of 
Norfolk 1599, M.P. and Knight (1694); the 
other (1593-1660) was also M.P., a Recorder, 
and a _ well-known Puritan. They were 
brothers or half-brothers of the famous 
Francis. The name Nathaniel occurs in later 
generations. 

JOAN PARKEs. 

Holmbury St. Mary. 


GEARY FAMILY (clxiv. 501). — Having 
seen no reply to my enquiry about this 
family, I shall be grateful for permission to 
quote some extracts from ‘ Limerick: Its 
History and Antiquities’ (by Maurice Leni- 
han, 1866): 


P. 370: In 1780 Lady Hartstonge having re- 
solved to bring fever, which now prevailed, un- 
der one roof, laid the ground work of one of the 
most useful charities of which the city of Lim- 
erick has had to boast viz., the Fever Hospital, 
by converting a small house, which had been a 
guardhouse to the citadel of St. John, into 
a temporary hospital. - In 1846 the hos- 
pital was greatly enlarged, chiefly through the 
exertions of William John Geary, Esq., M.D. 
and J.P., lately one of the Medical Inspectors 
under the Poor Law Act... 

P. 707: Mr. Shannon died in office in June, 
1844. William J. Geary, M.D., was chosen 
(Mayor) for the remainder of the year. 

P. 708: William John Geary, M.D., was re- 
elected Mayor, 1845. 

P. 752: Newspapers. Among the journals that 
existed in the earlier portion of the century, 
were the “ Limerick Evening Post and Clare 
Sentinel ” of which Daniel Geary, Esq., was 
the proprietor; the “ Limerick Star,” of which 
his son William D. Geary, Esq., and Joseph 
Hayden, Esq., were the proprietors. 


The St. Michael’s Parish Rate Book shows 
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that Dr. Wm. J. Geary was in 1842 occupy- 
ing premises in Georges Street (now O’Con- 
nell Street), Limerick. 

I submit the foregoing in the hope that 
further information may be elicited concern- 
ing the Geary family connected with Limer- 
ick a century and less ago. 


E. C. Geary. 


“(URST BE HE THAT MOVES MY 

BONES ” (clxiv. 263, 304, 341, 376).— 
The first half of Shakespeare’s curse-verse 
may be seen in Solihill Parish Church, about 
20 miles north of Stratford-on-Avon. The 
lines, dated 1746, occur upon an anonymous 
brass plate, now affixed to the west wall of 
the north transept, which formerly lay on 
a ledger stone in the nave. They run: 


This stone is not placed here to perpetuate | 


the memory of the Person interred beneath it 
but to preserve her Ashes sacred from Viola- 
tion: Therefore 

“Good Friend, for Jesu’s sake forbear 

To dig the dust inclosed here.” 1746 

Possibly the inscription refers to a lady, 
Ursula Hawes (née Coles), aged seventy-six, 
who died in 1610, or one of her descendants. 
Her husband, William Hawes, built Hillfield 
Hall, and six lines of verse are inscribed, 
with their effigies, on another brass plate, 
at the east end of the north aisle. A Latin 
epigram, signed jointly with the initials of 
Hill and his wife, adorns the doorway of 
> picturesque sixteenth-century Hillfield 

all: 


Hic hospites 
in caelo cives 


w. v 

1576. 
_The answer to your correspondent’s ques. 
tion: ‘“‘ Was such desecration likely, in a 


chancel grave?’’ is “ Yes.’’ It is always pos- 
sible where you have ignorant and indiffer- 
ent sextons. The threat entailed did not 
prevent the ultimate surreptious opening of 
Shakespeare’s grave in the eighteenth and 
again in the nineteenth century—although the 
proposed twentieth century official examina- 
tion was defeated. 


Wo. JAGGaRD. 
MABRICK PRIORY (clxiv. 390).—Inform- 


ation as to the present representatives 
of Martin Farquhar Tupper (author of ‘Pro- 
verbial Philosophy ’) should be sought from 
Robert Druitt, Esq., ‘‘ Averings,’? South- 
bourne-on-Sea, whose mother was a Miss 
Tupper, of that family. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


(HRISTOPHER COLUMBUS ON THE 
STAGE (clxiii. 77, 393).—On May 22 a 
farcical sketch, ‘ Columbus’s ‘ Return to 
Spain,’ was presented on the air at station 
weap, New York. 


ICTURE; MR. VINEGAR AT THE 
FAIR: (clxiv, 391).—The story of ‘‘Mr. 
Vinegar at the Fair ”’ is told at length in 
‘ English Fairy Tales,’ retold by Flora Annie 
Steel, illustrated by Arthur Rackham, Mac. 
millan, 1918. 
F. C. Morgan, 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (clxiv. 353). 
—On 29 Dec., 1790, the ‘ Fair Penitent’ was 
performed at Seaton Delaval Hall, in North 
umberland, in an elegant theatre which had 
been fitted up within the mansion. The per 
formers were Lord Delaval, Lord Tyrconnel, 
his brother-in-law, Mr. Spearman, Mr. Wil 
\liams, Mr. Francis Foster, Lady Tyrconnel, 


‘| Mrs. Abbs, Miss Daniel, Miss Ferry and 


Master Taylor. It was followed by an after- 
| piece entitled ‘You May Like or Let It 
_ Alone,’ which consisted of a number of songs 
| selected from other pieces and introduced in 
an original plot. An epilogue was written 
| and spoken by the lord of the manor. (See 
the Monthly Chronicle (Newcastle) for De 
cember, 1887). 


H. Askew. 
HUTTON OF CUMBERLAND (clxiv. 29, 
70, 103, 233).—The information given 
by D.M.V. at the last reference calls for 


some correction. ‘‘ Melmerly ’’ should be 
Melmerby. ‘Major Norton’’ should be 
Maulgher, or as it is sometimes spelt, 


Malger Norton. He is usually described as 
of St. Nicholas, Richmond. His daughter, 
Mary, married St. John Yorke, of Gow- 
thorpe and Bewerley, Nidderdale. ‘‘ Lord 
William Euse” and ‘‘ William Euse” 
should be Eure in each case. 

At Houghton-le-Spring, Co. Durham, 
there was a family named Hutton, descend- 
ants of Matthew Hutton, — successively 
Bishop of Durham and Archbishop of York, 
who was also the ancestor of the Huttons 
of Marske. Matthew Hutton’s grandson, 
Robert Hutton, was Rector of Houghton-le- 
Spring (1589-1623). The latter’s grandson, 
another Robert Hutton, of Houghton-le- 
Spring, was Captain of a troop of horse 
guards in the service of the Parliament. He 
was at the sack of Dundee along with 
General Monk, and tradition says he was 
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enabled very much to enlarge his residence 
at Houghton with the proceeds of the spoil 
then obtained. He died Aug. 9, 1680, and 
was buried in his own orchard. 

The manor of Marske was purchased by 
Sir Timothy Hutton from Francis Phillip, 
of Brignall, in 1597, and it is still in the 
possession of the Huttons, the present 
owner being John Timothy D’Arcy Hutton. 


H. Askew. 


7 TUNNY (clxiv. 354, 395).—The tunny 
is commonly represented on coins of 
Sicily and Magna Graecia. It especially 
occurs around the head of the nymph on 
the magnificent silver dekadrachms of 
Syracuse, and in the exergue of the reverse 
of the silver of Thurium—any book on 
Greek coins will give several examples. I 
suppose some would argue from this that it 
was an example of an economic type. I 
cannot agree; all apparently trade types 
seem to me religious in meaning, though I 
admit the religious symbol may be chosen 
because of its connection with the well- 
being—commercial and economic—of the city. 


TuHos. Masport. 


RELATIONS OF SAMUEL PEPYS (clxiv. 

326, 394).—Dr. H. C. Drury misquotes 
the genealogical table in Braybrooke’s third 
edition of Pepys’s Diary, where Fermor 
Pepys is given as having a son Francis, and 
not a daughter Frances. Braybrooke’s 
editions are of course worthless in every 
respect, and the last copy of them should 
have been put into the dustbin not later 
than 1879, but it is right to point out that 
in ‘ Genealogy of the Pepys Family’ Mr. 
W. ©. Pepys supports Braybrooke in this 
matter. On the other hand, in ‘ Pepysiana’ 
Wheatley makes the name Frances. 

As Dr. Drury professes to quote Bray- 
brooke but alters the name, I should be glad 
to know if he has any convincing grounds 
for deciding in favour of a daughter. I 
wish to thank him for the other informa- 
tion contained in his note. 


EpWIN CHAPPELL. 


BLOWING FROM GUNS (clxiv. 390).— 
This terrible punishment, which so 
dispersed the offender’s body, that funeral 
rites became impossible, seems to have been 
first used in making an example of the 
55th Sepoy Regiment on June 10, 1857. 
One hundred and twenty had been con- 
demned to death for mutiny, having been 


taken in arms fighting; these were reduced 
in number to forty. The whole garrison of 
Peshawar was drawn up, forming three 
sides of a square, the fourth being formed 
by a deadly array of guns. The Brigadier- 
General, who arrived under a salute of guns, 
rode round the parade, and then ordered the 
sentence to be read. The forty were 
executed at the mouth of the guns, a pun- 
ishment eye-witnesses refrained from 
describing. (‘ A History of the Sepoy War 
in India, 1857-1858.’ J. W. Kaye, 1870. 
Vol. ii, p. 490-3). 
ALFRED WELBY. 


EST WYCOMBE: ANN THOMAS, 

(rectius Morris) (clxiv. 372).—The fol- 
lowing is from my Bucks Collections. 1 for- 
get how I got the explanation. The woman 
was Ann Morris, not Thomas. The correct 
epitaph is here given; with an explanation 
of the reference to the game law. This old 
lady was the grandmother of Mr. William 
Morris, late of Cressex, who had accom- 
panied her as far as the game-keeper’s lodge 
on Toweridge Common. She received very 
severe injuries from the flames, all her cloth- 
ing being burnt off her with the exception 
of her corsets ; she having been set on fire by 
the explosion of a spring-gun in a wood. 
She was found by her son, who wrapped her 
in his coat and carried her home, where, in 
spite of her extreme old age, she lingered in 
agony for some weeks. 

To Ann, wife of THomas Morris, of the 
Bottom Farm in this Parish, who died June 13, 
1848, aged 84 years. This tomb contains the 
remains of a virtuous woman, who met her 
death by the effect of the game law. after 
lingering upwards of six weeks in the most 
excruciating pain resigned her breath to him 
who gave it.—West Wycombe Churchyard. 


W. BRADBROOKE. 


OURCE WANTED: PARRY 


(elxiv, 391).— Mr. Bradford 
informs us that no real biography of this 
lady has ever been written, but much 


that is interesting about her will be found in 
“N, ’ for 1872-3 (4 S. x, p. 48 etc. and 
xi, p. 404). Besides this, Sybil Cust, in 
“Queen Elizabeth’s Gentlewomen,’ (Murray, 
1914) has given a very pleasantly written 
sketch of her life. There are numberless 
references to Blanche in topographical, genea- 
logical and antiquarian publications, but the ~ 
great sources of information at the Public 
Record Office and British Museum have not 
yet been given to the public, though we under- 
stand that Mr. Bradford has the work in 
hand. Mr. Bradford adds that Agnes Strick- 
land hated Blanche for some unknown reason 
and took no pains to conceal her dislike! 
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The Library. 


Johnsonian Gleanings. Part VI: The Doc- 
tor’s Life, 1735-1740. By Aleyn Lyell 
Reade. (Privately printed for the Author. 
Lund, Humphries and Co., London. £1 
5s. ). 


T is not to be wondered at that Mr. Lyell 
Reade’s ‘ Johnsonian Gleanings ’ evoke 
strongly-worded and astonished praise. There 
is no fact or connection—be it time or place, 
bibliography, genealogy or topography, that 
is in question—too small and obscure for him 
to detect it and draw out its significance. His 
courage flinches before no problem, however 
tedious may be the process of solution; and 
when, as cannot but often happen, solution 
proves even for him impossible, he finds 
patience to dispose the divers pieces of ‘the 
puzzle in the best ascertained form of con- 
jecture. 

Two or three such insoluble problems have 
confronted them in these, the least pleasing 
or satisfactory of the years of Johnson’s life. 
There is the mystery over-hanging Savage, 
into which we do not see more clearly than 
before ; and there are the not altogether happy 
relations between Johnson and his wife after 
their coming to London. There are also 
stubborn minor matters—such as the identity 
of that last school for the mastership ot 
which Johnson applied, when Earl Gower 
sought to support him by a letter to a friend 
of Swift’s (it was almost certainly Appleby) ; 
or the degree, cause and circumstances of 
Johnson’s spells of poverty in London; or 
the circumstances of Nathaniel Johnson’s 
death—whose funeral at Lichfield took place 
three days only after Samuel’s departure 
from the town on his historic ride with Gar- 
rick to London. Mr. Reade (rather curi- 
ously) argues in his text, at some length 
and plausibly too, for Nathaniel having com- 
mitted suicide, and then prints in a foot- 
note two decisive considerations against this: 
the burial in consecrated ground and the 
words Samuel used in his epitaph (‘‘ Vitam 
brevem pia morte finivit ’’). 

But if his research has been baffled at 
times, much more numerous are the instances 
in which he has proved successful. The pret- 
tiest success is the final identification of the 
farmhouse of Edial Hall as, in fact, the 
house where Johnson founded his short-lived 


unfortunate academy. There were notes in 
the county history to show who were the 
owners of the authentic house, and it was 
a happy idea to enquire whether those shown 
in the deeds of the present Edial Hall cor- 
respond with them. They do—and thus 
the identity is established; the structure, 
though, has been, since 1809, much dimin- 
ished. An engraving in Harwood’s ‘ Lich- 
field’ gives it, for one thing, an extraordin- 
ary cupola, which, as Mr. Reade suggests, 
was probably of wood, had become 
dilapidated and was removed. . 

Another good elucidation concerns Gar 
rick. It is an extraordinary coincidence 
that the journey together to London was, for 
both Johnson and Garrick, overshadowed 
by a death, for Garrick’s father died but 
a few days after they started. This fact 
had not been ascertained by any biographer, 
and it explains the disturbance of Garrick’s 
plans, and his difficulty in getting money so 
soon upon his arrival in London, for his 
father had been trustee of the legacy which 
was his principal reliance. We might mul- 
tiply such examples (thus, there is the iden- 
tification of the younger relative for whom 
Johnson made out a scheme of studies as his 
cousin Samuel Ford), but the reader will 
find pleasure in discovering them for himself; 
as also in following out the astonishing num- 
ber of links between the numerous families 
brought into connection with Johnson and 
the frequent extraordinary coincidences, 

We part from Johnson at the beginning 
of his true career, with the success of ‘ Lon- 
don ’ to encourage him, and some of the fig- 
ures which are ‘to be made memorable in his 
company present on the scene. Not only 
where his wife’s connections are concerned, 
(but markedly there) closer scrutiny of the 
people he belonged to and moved among tends 
to mitigate, though not to dispel, a general 
impression of drabness and narrowness in 
these years. And to reinforce the sense of 
an opening up, of better things near at hand, 
we have three delightful portraits—from pas- 
tel drawings by an unknown artist in the 
possession of Miss Hinckley, of Stow Hill, 
Lichfield—reproduced for the first time, of 
Gilbert Walmsley and his wife, Magdalen 
Aston, and, first and foremost, of Molly 
Aston, the beauty and scholar and wit and 
whig, and “loveliest creature [Johnson] 
ever saw.” 
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